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jad the en i 3 8 | 
__ aſſertions of a few deſigning 
individuals, pe SON fig of arp | 5 


information, has the Eaſt-India Company 
reduced to, almoſt 3 p rey 
In the hour of diſmay, and in ber laſt ftroggle 
for expiring rights, had not You voluntarily 

ind vigoroully ſtepped forth to her alliſtance, 822 
ſhe would, ere the — moment, have BE 


* 


"ys. 2 1 Va q 


eaten em, Fo! 


or the paſſive victim of hungry Faction. 


5 8 threatened and cajoled, fleeced 


iſungerſtood} 


m 
— 3 ſhe tly over the in- 


— 


fringements of her privileges, the mutilation 


- of her charters, mobs te of her ar- 
rangements, and the diſpoſal of her property. 


Every ſyſtem of policy, every plan of com- | 


meres; (every. Hinte ofgaRtiorizzby which 
(in conformity to frequent acts of the legiſla- 


ture, and under the) imgWiate encourage- 


ment of charters from the Crown) the pro- 


ſperity of our affairs in Aſia has gradually : 


_ augmented the trade; the power, and the 


relources of the Mother Country, ſo as to be- 


come one of the moſt important pledges for 
the ſtability of the empire, have been, 2 | 


1 ind Hifeatedly 7 Exploted, to "Bia rec 4 mas 
gent, "0" an interéſtedd curiofft). Every 


bande ate derived the Cothpany's wellth and 
Eominigh] Has been Wimgnly torn from "its 
| Geral” te fitory, Aud erated in Fe 

ſic Girl 


d ber déftgus 
: "Wk con. 26h 


rated it 


7:21 won: on it 
Smd SELL 


Whit light Apt) the ly 4 


ugh 4 "me he Zire eh be ; 


World. By "theſs* webt have ber Cubes 
Beek 


e 3 

AH endo; 
— — up all ber ſervants 
ths united Exertions ts 
| 1 1 eie 


veterate” enemies, by thus acquiring a Khow. 
Jedge of her intentions, of her preparation, 


deſs, has been —— vightaaci ntl, 5 


end of ber pollbis:xeſoureds, have been m. 


{irufted to evade; tonceunteract, to overturn 
all ber ſchemes und to putſue their-own'in | 
mull: ſeeurity; while der immediate agents by 


ſuggeſtions by menices,'by temptations, have 


9 been ſeduced into u partial departure from the 
wait outline of Weir Gelegsted functions; 
| have been . enc6draped in meaſures hoſtile to 

waer beſt ſervants abroad, and" deſtrutctive 

of alltheir own official conſequence.” Is this 
Perilous ſituatzang while war preys on her 


Anguiching equally under the ſeverity of her 


her political empiricks, has your animated 


aſſiſtance exhilarated her with a new and un- . 


expected chances for life. The taſk you have 
andertaken is not leſs toilſome than generous; 


N 72 N 2 70 will iniceſſantly.retardiyous 


3 . 


— 


extremities and influence corrodes her vitals, 


diforder, and the inſidieus preſeriptions of 


nl 


14 
vil artiout of deny, 


— — After 
— is ſo complex, ak ppg 
> danger and, diſtreſs, that. a 
22 — invent for it (within the 
e uman probability) a ſafe and a 
Win 5 — of the-peeties. 
; not, bat the ſtrength and fteddineb 5 
your obey will as much ——. 
. 
8 already diſtinguiſhed your 
ot... e taken the liberty to preſent 
259 5 with a few-refleftions, they are 
nn any ny ſuppoſe ma — 
. your better information, — 
ary wherever I ſhall have been 
now wah implititiy to your futuxe ora- 
on eee, of the enſuing debates, 
and Row uf and I flatter.myſelf, that up- 
2 wr shall have e ee 
| * that general maſs of knowledge 
| = 8 be collected. 
before deciſion of one of the moſt 
| aue. aan v 
. 8 8 70 


1 
To we che fyſtematic regularity neceſſary 0 
for: the well. doing of a body (conſtituted like 
the Eaſt-India Company, here commerce 
and: pdliticks are do intimately interwoven; 
| feems0 be as much liable to danger from 
too frequent inſtandes of parliamentary inter- 
doubt we more immediately feel an arbitrary 
ſervants, and obtrudes on us others, in whom 
(however worthy) we cannot at once repoſe 
that innplicit confidence which long · tried fide- 
hey alone can juſtify: But to have our ſecrets 
expoſed, our plans ſuſpended, our Directors 
imimidated, and our arrangements "thrown 
imo confuſion” by reiterated formalities of 
legiſlative inveſtigation, "tends ultimately to 
damp the ſpirit of mercantile enterpriſe, to 
diſcompoſe that orderly mechatiiſm which is 
e very” ſoul ef ary extenſtve trade, and to 
dog" dll the intrieate operations of credit. 
You, Sir, have undoubtedly traced the Com- 
pony in her filent progreſs towards maturity, 
and to that ſplendor which rendered her an 
| d miniſterial | WINE You 
2 9 * have 1 


| F-EF 
have Amed hen in anfbjcſain Becks of 


misfortune laid her in a ſupplicating poſture 
at the feet of : Adminiſtration, in 277; and 


paſſed her grand climaQterick, never again to 

recover her youthful health or vigour. T 
that unfortunate: inſtant; when a temporary 
convention was ſubſtituted in the place of a 
concluſive treaty, when her embarraſſed affairs 
were throw n on the Speakers table as a per- 
petual tub for the patriotic hale, moderate 
and think ing men will aſeribe the too evident 
ſymptoms of her probable diſſolution 3 and 
why? Hecauſe Parliament has too often 


choſen to put itſelf in the place of the Com- 


pany, without having the leiſure neceſſary for 
an adequate attention to its affairs; becauſe 
too frequent reviſion. breaks the thread of 
progreſſive action and becauſe, when 0 
ſyſtems axe overturned, eſtabliſhed regulations 
ſuperſeded, and new experiments obtruded 
ppon, ancient habits, reform is but another 
name for diſorder; becauſe an act of Fax- | 
_ lament, empowering the Crown to grantrihe 


© Company a renewal of their charter for ten 
years, ſeems a kind of national warrant fur 
fer ra exerciſe 1 all the Sol 


Ti 98 J3 


tions, and enjoyment of all the privileges 
conferred by that, charter for thoſe 1 ten years: 
becauſe, in ſhort, the very principle, that Par- 
liament has a right at every turn of affairs 
to interfere in the internal managements of the 
Eaſt-India Company (however true and juſt 
as far as reſpects, parliamentary omnipotence) 
may perhaps be deemed extremely inex- 
| pedient in its effects, and liable to be con- 
verted into a moſt dangerous inſtrument for 
the purpoles of faction, ol avarice, or of 
ambition. The continuation or removal of 
the Governor-general of Bengal is but the 
tool of thę preſent hour, and of the preſent 
workmen. The mine will Qlill be rich, when 
the ore now. working ſhall be exhauſted: | 
| other adventurers will preſently diſcover a 
freſh vein: It i is the principle that I wiſh to 
| combat: it is not a victory in fayour of this 
or that rival for government, that can effec- 
tually ſerve the Company, but a decided ac- 
knowledgement of her rights as held under 

| Royal Charter, of her independence for A 
certain number of years as ſanQtioned 
and ſecured by 40 of Parliament. But 
28 the name of Haſtings has already 
Karin the word for attack, it mult 
. now 


U 3 . 
nos beevine als the Gynal' for defence. If 


a' corporate body, like the Eaſt- India Com- 
pany, be liable to theſe inceffant ſhocks, 


. Where is the liberty of the fubject, where 


the faith of the Crown, where the ſtability 
of ſaw? The next blow may be on the Bank. 

Ween all recollect the wonderful revolution 
that took place in the Company's property, , 
by the act of 13. Geo. III. when the qualifi- 
cation which ſhould entitle a proprietor to 
vote, was raiſed from five hundred pounds to 
one thouſand pounds ſtock, and when the 
duration of the office of Director was pro- 
longed from one year to four. Before that 
memorable æra, a qualification to vote was 
as much my property as a freehold ; and the 
regular change of Directors, by a ſyſtem of 
aunual rotation, was thought the palladium | 
which would ever preſerve"the proprietary 
from a graſping ariſtocracy, We may per- 
haps, ſoon hear of quadrennial or perpetual 
Bark Diveflors—we mex Me, a Goyeryor of 


removeable with the approbation of the 
Crown. It is vain to urge the difference of 
the caſe, with reſpect to the two Companies, 
while they both hold their exiſtence on the 


[ 


| ts 


fame tenyre, a Royal Charter. The law, 


which diſcriminates - not between rich and 
poor, is equally indifferent to all other acci- 


dents of circumſtance, where the baſis of the 
claim is one and the ſame. Each of theſe 


grand members of the State owes its original 
eſtabliſhment to the voluntary combination of 


private merchants. The India Company's 
powers were as explicit as thoſe of the Bank, 


and the purpoſes of its inſtitution as well 54 


defined. They were to fit out ſhips for an 
Eaſtern commerce, and ſhift for themſelves 
in an unknown world. Events gave them 
power and wealth, and their acquiſitions are 
ſo much clear gain to the State. But now 
that they have raiſed a fortune, they muſt 
conſent to have it managed by frange 
ſtewards. What bulwark has the Bank 


againſt fimilar treatment? That body too, 


has riſen to a pitch of wealth and conſequence 
unſuſpected by its firſt contrivers: Why 
ſhould no patriot find it convenient to call 
tor a reviſion of its ſtatutes, an examination 
ol its accounts, and a ſtatement of its atinual 


53. No doubt he might diſcover, that 


could well afford a falary of five or ten 
thouſand pounds pet annum to its Governor: 
S "or 


2 


wo 7 
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nor wand he want a LAS to propoſe, himſelf, 
or his 1 or his informer, to the. office, 
and to conſtitute it an eſtabliſhment for life. 4 
One ſtretch of prerogative authorizes another. 
If the Eaſt. India Company muſt be fettered 
in the appointment of their Governor-General 
of Bengal, or of any ; their ſervants, civil .or 
military, they cannot long expect to hold the 
power of diſmiſſon; Which if it be once 
wreſted from them, their influence and autho- 
rity in the directing, ordering, and manage- 
ment, of their affairs, commercial a8 well as 
political, will be utterly avvibilated. | Vet 
why ſhould Miniſtry content themſelves with 
the ſingle act of oppoſing the Company's "'# 
wiſhes for the continuation of their G overnor- ; | 
General? It would be a curious ſpeculation. 
to reverſe the inſtance, and ſuppoſe, that the 
Court of Proprietors having come to 2 pe · 
remptory reſolution of recalling a Governor, | 
Miniſtry had forbidden the diſpatch of the 

neceſſary paragraphs——bow inſtantaneous 
| would be the Company's, ruin on ſuch an | 
event, 1 need not attempt to delineate ; 4 and 
yet we are at this moment. treading, on the 
. very. briok. « of the precipicel But grant that 
| es Crown means in. future do be more reien: 

Fa tive 


1 


tixe of its interference, and ſhall hereafter 
adhere cloſely to the letter and ſpirit of that 
elauſe in the Regulating Act of Parliament, 
which limits its powers of prohibition to 
articles immediately relating to war and peace. — 
Still, if it ſhall be in the habit of taking um- 
brage at every act of the Company, which it 
ſhall chuſe to conſider as refraftory, or un- 
accommodating, and in apparent warmth of 
temper, determine to make all ſuch queſtions 
the objects of parliamentary diſcuſſion, the 
ſpirit of conſtitutional refiſtance, and virtuous 
inflexibility, will at length be worn out in the 
conteſt, or the confuſion of perpetual _ 
barraſſing references throw the Company $ 
affairs into a ſtate of bankruptcy. 


| The Court of Pioprietors is the delibe - 
rative body, the parliament of the 3 ; 
the Directors are its miniſtry. In them is 
lodged the executive power, and it is necef- 
ſary that they ſhould not be too often 
changed, leſt the courſe of public buſineſs 
be thereby impeded. The patriots of the 
preſent hour call loudly for an annual repre- 
ſentation in Parliament, on the idea that every. 
man of common ſenſe is qualified to give bis 
| GU: opinion 


eee 

n - 
2 without ſerving an apprevticeſhip. 
On the ſame principle the Company's affairs 
would not be interrupted, if each quarterly 
General Court produced a new ſet of Pro- 
prietors, But neither Parliament nor Pro- 
prietors could with ſafety venture to aſſume 
to themſelves the management of the detail, 
; and the functions of their Miniſters and 
Directors. It is only in the grand outlines 
of conduct, in the leading features of the 
Hitem, that the colletiye body can or ought 
to exert its powers of controul; but Zhen 1 its 
language is abſolute, its commands irreſiſtible, 
and obedience uncanditional. 2 The inde- 
of pendence of America,” fays the national 
voice, is become a meaſure neceſſary for 
£ the ſalvation of . this country.“ N 
RE, 4 inſiſt upon an explicit recognition of 
7 American independence,” echoes the. Par- 
Hament—Miniſters High, and acquieſee; and 
yet we all know the ſentirpents of the Crown. 
. Mr, Haſtings. is the only man,“ ſay the 
Company, M who, 1 in the preſent poſh re of 
"as our Abatic affairs, is qualified to 'be Go- 
1 vemor - General of Bengal.” We think it 
1 c to remove him, reply the Di- 
reQtors. 


* 0 5 
* 1 9 
* p * 
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1 
rectors. „We poſitively forbid. you,” 


Join the Proprietors, fix to one. © Tt is ind | 
é the wiſh of the two Chairs,” anſwer the 


Directors, but we muſt. ſubmit,” Here 
is no ſophiſtry, no trick, no management; 
a plain queſtion is agitated in a public and 
peaceable aſſembly : reaſon operates on their 
underſtandings, and their reſolution - is the 
reſult of calm conviction. Mr, Haſtings,” 


ſay the Directors, has been cenſured by 


« two reſpectable Committees of the Houſe 
gf Commons. On their reports the Houſe 


has judged him worthy of recall, and we 


< therefore. recall him.” The Proprietors, 
in anſwer, urge, That Mr. Haſtings has 


been accuſed of opinions which he did 


& not profeſs, and of acts which he did not 


command; of wars, whoſe commence- 


„ment was equally out of his knowledge, 
and againſt his advice; of revolutions, to 

* which he contributed nothing but perſonal 

* riſk and a miraculous eſcape; and of 

66 deſpotiſm, of diſobedience, and ſundry 

© indefinite charges, whoſe impenetrable ob- 


4 ſcurity- alone ſecures them from flat con- 


2 tradition. Tf the” Houſe of Commons, 
ur 1 e 


14 ] 


in voting his el. mean to -influenes. 
"RR. W our Directors, 
N b FS is 


x I es E 
of Mr. Haſtings, chat loaded him with. undefined : 
charges, was never debated at the Secret Committee ;, 
a fac not generally known. It was indeed brought 
forward under that impreſſion, as a kind of compromiſe, 
and may be fairly termed a parliamentary juggle. o 
the 14th of May laſt, in the Rockiogbam adminiſtra- 
non, when Mr. Burke aud Mr. Fox were in the pleni- 
tude of pawer, Sir Adam Ferguſſon, the Lord Advocate 
deing abſent, (after a conference in the Houſe of Com- 
mon with Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, and Gen Smith) pro- 
poſed to a Committee of the whole Houſe, that the 
. 74 ſorty- ſour reſdlutions which bad been brought forward: by 
| © - the Secret Committed ſhould be, voted» When the; Houſe - 
i | dad gone throdgh them, Sir Adam propoſed another, 
| in ſubagce as follows; “ That it was the duty of the 


Court of Directors to remove thoſe perſons whom the 

= + Houſe of Commons had cenſored.” Mr. Robinſon, 

| : member for Canterbury, obſetved opon this occaſion, = — 

X that the Hauſe wes rather thin, conſidering: the im- 

WE... + Pertance of the reſolution. . It, paſſed, however, there 

| being at the time reventy-eight members in the Houſe, 

I. This refolutjon, if carried into effect, would have re- 

moved every man in power in India; perhaps this might 

be the reaſon that it never Was reported to the Houſe, 
though a re ſolution of what is termed. a Committee of 
* * the whole Houſe, Ona the z8th of May the Lord 

bY De —_ forward _ reſolution for the recall 
f f 
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— * 


af 


* 
— 
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it hath exceeded its juriſdiftion, We ate 


kor. of che territories of Bengal, 
* Kc. for a certain numbet of years, under 
che molt ſacred of all compucts, the pledge 
of the Royal Charter, and the amthority of. 
the whole Legiſlature. If our Governor 
be criminal, he is at all times amenable't> 
ee his country. Ik chere be 
* grievances, we who are hivittimediate mal. 
© ters are the petſons aggrieved: If there be 
> wrongs, we have both the will and the 
* means to redreſs them. We have” ſeen 
none. —You and your Committees have 
row 2 as yet proved a tittle” againſt him: 
"x The od probands certainly lies on the at- 
1 why we ought to reinode 
„ him, and we will do it upon evidence: In 
* the mean time, we deem it abſolately ne- 
< ceſlary for our immediate exigencies thir, _ 
he ſhould continue in the Chair.“ . 
this Nate of the balock ds Crowe unex- 

a nag T3 en 


% doo +: 
= Mr: Aſtin ene . nnn 
there. being at the time orte member in the 
We Mr. Fox ſpoke upon the occaß on, allowed 

Haſtings to poſſeſs both abilities and integrity, bat 
Voted for his removal, becauſe e 
e KID 
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20 
pectedly OW n vum: Mi- 
niſtry enter the liſts againſt Mr. Haſtings; 
the Company, alarmed at the imminent dan- 
ger of their moſt importapt, rights, feel their 
very exiſtencs to depend on bis ſupport. 
The matter is thrown into Parliament; * 
dbouſand diſcordant intereſts will be impli- 
.cated.in the ſtruggle, and Vou, Sir, nobly 
undertake the cauſe. of abſent merit. It is 
not the leaſt wonderful part of the ſpectecle, 
to obſerve Miniſtry and Oppoſitjon taking the 
; ame ſide of the queſtion for! Mr. Haſtings's 
1 the obje be different, the paſſion, 
vou vill lay, is ſtill the ſame. Miniſtry con- 
tend for Patrongg e, the other party toil for 
| bread: and thus it is, that, the eagerneſs of 
each prevents them from taking notice of 
Itbeir inconſiſtency; and that while both are 
_ - lighting their adverſary's battles in an unna- 
_ . tural confederacy, the very means by which 
they ſeparately puſh the ſame point, preciſely 
bc Oountefadt each other's views. © The Mini- 
ſter initenUsto'cat' a veil over Eaſt-India 
"I delinquency,” "fays'Oppoſitiorr, by way of 
"Rimulus to the attack. © The abuſes and di if- 
orders which, prevail is the Bengal Govern- 
44 OT. - „mens 
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va e and 1. flatter myſcdlf that 1 ſhall 


<'. prefſions which the natives. ſuffer under then; 
7 deſpotyſm.. outer the. ſubjefts abroad, diſobeli 
i public treafre for private purpeſe,ery load for 
” Js ir * 4% Mr. f. in 
| adds the foamirig orator, « js 1 
„ flake my character * his, and 
meme ee evidence of 
40 „facts, « Ip - refdiide Fargo 
Rterial-Mouth-piece; * allidea of delinquency : 
„ have borne. teſtimony. to che merit and 
« :tbe integrity of the Governar-General, 


««. demanſtrate this expediency to the fatis- 
«, faction of the: Houſe.” Can thoſe who 
| Veld out Mc: Haltingsias.a cu. and thoſe 
who acquit him of all ſuſpicion of culpability, 
unite in the ſame vote? Will thoſe inder 
pendent-ſenators, who ſhall remark ſuch pals 
pable-' contradictions: and glaring prejudices, 
cordially. juin with either? . Forbid it, reaſon 
and common ſenſe ! Forbid it, public juſtice and 
national honour !—The die, however, is now 
calt, andthe parties haye gone too far to recede: 


8 ya tory 
aner 


. 


- * _ Inquehey muſt ſeverally be brought before 
the Houſe, aud I hope not before =: 
benches*'; but who. ſhall gueſs at the 
| tence, when we know not even the ae 
county-bf the indiftrnentF\ 5 * MM 


«> 


„ ena dice dab | 
ſation will eonſiſt of two members, and that 
an elaborate, extravagant, tragi-comic ha- 
CCI Expatiate upon the extra- 

ordinary expulſion of a Rajah of the higheſt 

rank, &c. &c. from his dominions,“ and 
an es u ſecret nale permitted do be cbm 
Jitionally inſerted in an intended treaty with 
the Rajah of Berar, of which he never re- 
ceĩved the lighteſt hint. On the firſt point 
it will be argued (with a proper quantity of 
pathetic interludes and theatrical apoſtrophes ) 
that the Governor-General had no right to 
propoſeextafting a fine of-.:fifty-lacks of ru. 
| pees from Najah Cheyt Sing: that he had no 
right tp demand a ſum for contingent ex -· 
e e W r ARON: en e 
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 — Helthigsand Mr, Hornby was propoſed and carried, 


10 ] 
ated rent, and that he had no right on any. _ 
Srounds to expel him from his hereditary, 


eſtate; perhaps alſo that he had no 8 
advance the, rents upon his ſucceſſor, 
the ſecond article will probably be urged, 8 
fatal policy of uniting the formidable powers 
of the Mahrattas under one active command, 
che danger of drawing on ourſelves the ven · 
geance of the Nizam, ſhould we encourage 
Booſla to invade, his dominions, and the con- 
ſequences of that grand alliance of the Aſiatic 


Princes formed under | his auſpices as a 
counterbalance to Britiſh influence. The 
above are, as. far as I can judge, the ſtrong 
grounds of the criminatory party, It has been 

remarked, Sir, upon the ſubject of your late 
| Ng oration. in Leadenhall-ſtreet, that 
Mr. Haſtings's friends have ſelected all the 


irong points of argument which the ſubject : 
afforded, and made the moſt of them. Now I 
apprehend, that You, and all thoſe whom con- 
viction bas engaged in that gentleman's de- 
fence, | would ſcout the obſervation with con 
tempt. They have not /clefled_ the Rrong 
points, but the caſe afforded no other. They 


have combated ſophiſtry by fimple proofs, 
2 * 9 8 and 


1 1 
ad anton Falſehvods* / pn matter of 
fact. His enemies habe hat all the chiite 
of fubje&?*" they habe taben up kich points as, 
to theit jaundided eye, 2 ppeared to afford the 
moſt” colour; and to fy the truth,” They 
Nico Mad? ht f pisse. For they hade 
aflejted Telinquency Where they have yet to 
Probe "error: they” undauntedly urge the 
_ fame ſophliſſicated tale after twenty refuta- 
tions: and but the other day theft doud-cont- 
Gb ets Exaggerated the Mn 6b- 
_ Jets of the Govertior-Getieral's — 1 1 | 
40 millions. This is mating the 00, 
point, «with a vengeatice? And yet — | 
recenti) before hib eyes e phie! 
friend's excellent delineatibis, where might 
trace the progr eſs of the Govertior-Genetal's' 
glory to the very fartheſt limits of its in- 
fluence, though the page nifgreroufly lun 
lis name; and where be might have earned 
the ſtate a Populanich” in Bengal ſofficietily” 
to have kept himſelf within the bounds" of © 
oratprical probability. * "But 6 birat- 
EE EONS 
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2 
journey for Benares, Cheyt Sing's prepars- 
tions for revolt were almoſt at the point of 
maturity; of which no evidence em be 
more fully illuſtrative, than the number of 
his troops, the condition of his forts, and the 


le of his magazines, as diſcovered in 

the courſe of the revolution. Mr. Haſtings, 
in the true ſpirit of candour, has in- 
| formed the public. of his intention to have 
aſſeſſed the Raja in a fine of forty or fifty 
lacks of rupees, but Cheyt Sing never gave 
him time to propoſe a fyllable of ſuch his 
| purpoſe. While he meant to have lulled the 
— —. vigilance for a few days 
with the ſubmiſſion of a well. acted repent- 
ance, the ſuddenneſs of his arreſt precipitated 
all his ſchemes, and probably ſaved the Go- 
_ vernor's life. Had the Raja's guilty conſcience 
permitted him to perſevere in his affected do - 
cility of conduct, had he quietly paid the 
fine, and ſuffered the unſuſpecting victim to 
depart from Benares without alarm, there 
can hardly be a doubt but ſome of his nu- 
merous ambuſcades of banditti might have 
_ maſſacred the Governor-General and his 
Er era. before they could poſſibly reach 
Chunar. 


1 
Chunar. But che providential arreſt diſcon- 
certed all Cheyt  Sing's cool-blooded hypo- 
criſy, and while it certainly anticipated the 


| hour of rebellion®, ſerved perhaps as an ad» 


t 
GH, 1 Men >! 17 #81. 


ba A few individdals FER make no 1 to 
 Infmuate, that Cheyt Sing had no premeditated plan of 
rebellion, and that his conduct was the reſult of inſtant 
reſentment and deſpair on his arreſt. But on thoſe per- 
verted minds, which a peruſal of Mr. Haſtings's candid 
narrative of the tranſactions at Benares, together with 
its appendix, ſhall not have awakened to the palpable 
impoſſibility, that a body of armed men, ſo numerous 
and well appointed, as that which aſſiſted in the Raja's 
eſcape, and perpetrated the maſſacre of our treops, 
ſhould have been inſtantly aſſembled on the ſpur of the 
occaſion; without long-prepared and deep<laid: defign, 
neither argument nor proof will make any impreſſion. 
. Thoſe who can repreſent Cheyt Sing's rebellion as 
ae impulſe of the moment, may well deny the glaring 
__ ihtriguesof the two plotting Begums of Oude, and the 
dangerous ſpirit of defection, which their machinations 
had raiſed in the Vizier's domĩinions. 
To the author of ſuch wretched: "ap I leave it 
- to enjoy the contemptible triumph of diſſembled diſ- 
belief. I have no pleaſure in purſuing phantoms ; 1 
refutation of his aſſertions is my preſent purpoſe, not a 
reformation of his underſtanding” or principles. In ad- 
dition to the connected ſeries of deduQtion, by which 
Cheyt * 5 motives are indiſputably demon ſtrated 
F rem 


. fa 1 1 
Uitional ſtimulus to the revolt of his deluded | 


3 You, Sir, have eftabliſhed be- 
yond 


id Pao view an $: 41 
8 and to the — —— 
monials which have already appeared to confirm each 
part of the charge; I ſhall- here quote the following 
document, which has not yet been made public, 
but of r 
the India-Houſe. | 

Rx;rach of a letter from Mr, john Holland, — 
fident at the Nizam's Court, to the Governor - general, 
and Supreme Council of Bengal, dated Hydrabad, 
8th October, 1781. nba 
29th October, 178. 
| After Seilig hatches Hikes had G0 and me ae 
ceding day, relative to the hoſtile diſpoſition, of the Mah- 
- Miniſter, Mr, Holland adds theſe words, . His High- 
«© neſs ſaid, that the (Mahratta) Miniſter had inform- 
** ed him of 4 plan of general attack upon our poſſeſ- 
1% ſions: one numerqus army of horſe had been ap- 
pointed to the ſervice of laying waſte our Ciroars ; 
« another with Booſla and other Mahratta Chiefs, 
'*. was to enter Bengal by the way of Cuttack, and a a 
40 third, - Scindia's, &c- was to proceed from Malva, 
ge n of Cheyt Sing, and other 

* Zemindars, to join Nujuff Cawn, and to penetrate 
15 eee Bengal Provinces.” | 
Cheyt Sing was arreſted the 13th of Auguſt. This 
Jer is dated he ti of Ofher—an mtr of only 


it | 
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ny” the polſibility of. cavil, in your late for- 
* *— to * of Proprietors, that 
c the 


forty@ine days, ig which it was barely poſile, that 
the account of the arreſt ould travel from Benares to 
Hydrabad ; but which utterly preclades the probabi- 
ſity of the Nizitn's having received from thence, let- 
ers of any later date; with information of thle very 
extenſive military- preparations - neh dne Raja” was 
ſabſequently diſcovered to have ſecretly arramged 
Much leſs that Kd mould have ber have obtained ac- 
curate Intelligence of choſe facts, which afterwards 
proves” the exiſtence of a very powerful diſaffected 
pirty in Oude,' ſomented by the two” ambitious 
Begums, to _ Mr. OP e _ indes 
| bitably alludes.” Þ 1 it cadu gin wala | 
Aa e, on the 7th-of 
Ottober,- and was in conſequence? of a previous con- 
ference between the Nizam and the Mahratta Minifter, 
to whont alſo we muſt allow ſome time for receivirg 
and connecting hiv intelligence from different quarters: 
Which will carry back the dates ſo far, as to leave a 
clear impoffibility for any part of this account to have 
o_ the produce of ex pe facto information. * 
hut when we confider, that the Mabratta Miniſter's 
communication to the Nizam, was not of detached 
ſcraps of intelligence, derived to himſelf from various 
channels, but of a-deliberate connected plan of conduct, 
teverally agreed to by different powers, at almoſt the 
lifferent extremities of India ; and that this cireumſtan- 
4 » W- > 6 | F his 
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the Goverhot General, as repreſentative of 
. Cheyt”Sing's immediate paramount, had a 
clear right to inſiſt on his proviſional aid for 
the general burthen of the war. It is a right, 
Sir, oval with the exiſtence of all Goyveru- be: 
ment; and as it is authorized by plain reaſon, | 
arid" the very nature of things, fo it is war- 
Tantod by ptegedents from the Mogul hiſtory. 
* nilei:the proot᷑ ot this right is comprehended | 
-a fully condition of the Raja's culpability 
in reſiſtance. To ſuch culpability, and for 
ſuch a culprit, what is the adequate, the con- 7 
venient, and, I may add, the only conſtitu · | | | 
tional mode of puniſhment ?—A fine: and | 
what the ultima ratio of feodal authority ?— 
Diſpoſſeſſion. Vou will here naturally re- 
collect a paragraph which I have quoted in 
my faxth letter, in the 0 * | 
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his principles at Poona, we niuff of neceſity allow | 
a date of fome months at leaſt; to the-Machiavelian i 
baſis of Cheyt Sing's infurrtQion, founded on the 

| 


known diſſaffectioꝑ of the two Begums, and on expec- 
tations of great collateral aſſiſtance, in conſequence of 


_ a general compatt for our extirpation-. 
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Eura of a ſecret eter from the Gu Ce 


neral and Counal of Berga, dated Jan. 15, 
„ e 
We thought it dvilcable to fix a proper 
« weight and ſtandard to be invariably. ob- 
« ſerved by the Raja in all. money which 
© might be coined, on pain of FORFEIT- 
ING the. Mint; and being liable to any 
« PENALTY the Board might thank fit to 
vs 5 . N W any 0 devia- 
40 tion.“ 


5. A005 0667 5, 702 
| "Cam x the language of $00 in Aron 
ger terms a clear explicit aſſumption of all 
the rights and functions of Sovereign Power, 
or a more full ſpecification of. the mode of © 
procedure to be applied to in caſes of diſs 
dience, Fine and Diſpoſſeſion ?—Rebellion, 
ſurely, is a crime of as black a dye as.adulte- 
ration of coin? But revolt was not a ſpecies 
of guilt, which it was ſuſpeCted that the Raja s 
| known daſtardly nature and avaricious habits 
| Would incline, him, from any poſſible motives 
of intereſt or policy, to” commit. Debaſing 
of coin better ſuited with his genius and his 
purſuits. Had he thus corrupted the channels 
of commerce by a miſerable fraud on the cre- 


dulity 


( 27 J 
dulity of his people, be was to have been 
Ained for the benefit of his paramount: but 
when the finews of Government are ſhrunk. 
by his niggard obſtinacy, when his deliberate 
treaſon endangers the very exiſtence of our 
Eaſtern dominions, he is to be protected 
and excuſed ; his crime is to be palliated by 
the voice of patriotiſm at home ; his puniſh- 
ment to be m eee a flagrant act of 


violence. You and the public, I flatter my> 


ſelf, will fee the matter in a very different 
light. Admitting that Cheyt Sing may be 
of our embarraſſmenta to throw off his yoke, 
Mr. Haſtings is uo leſs morally excuſable for 
diſappointing his defign, and praiſe-worthy 
for fo vigorouſly ſupporting the intereſts of 
Nis conſtituents. Cheyt Sing's expulſion from 
his Zemindary had no relation to his in- 
tended fine, for he never knew the intention 
nor did he reſiſt the ſine, but the arreſt. That 
for his pre · determined revolt, which, it is as 
clear as the Sun, would have been promptly 
executed, had the arreſt never taken place. 
He was infatuated He had received bad 
, Heel Rill think him to have been led 

| E 2 blindfold 


* F 
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_ Blindfold:to- his on deſtraſdion. ble ad 

been taught ta judge ton lightiy bf the fitengtih 
of our Government; andutory:favourabhe:ciof 
his ownol Jridependarze wasdhls: Ohñiect, and 
for that ke fat fue d his agi But thhugti 
he might have hadia hoary:Braidklib at hi el 
bow, helenrtamly had o- Wäſhhgton : the 
ſudbeſu y, , henever D, hope from opeti 
| boftilicieg:he Youghebpwowanaly aſſaſſinatiom 
And when his attempt wagdetbated, when he 
_eould'ds n me miſchief, and wheri the halter 
whs already about his atk, ve) pers 
tioned for th reſtoratian f his wealth and 
tetritoriks abe deſpiuabif cant oh ſlaviſh 
contritiom Ie folly vfohhis ggilt can o, 
be equated: Þy"that aft weþgitanceqqhie 
he been parddngd, this fprgiteiets wonldbavd 
been a pledge of umpunitySforathe? belli 
of evetyodilatiugled Zemindran India. Hd 
vas therefore ux pelle of a on rather; 
his eſtatos were vpfo , fuEẽꝭ HOUR EKITED, 
from tlie inſtamm that he took hp arms : and 
itzwas'butby: an act of ſovereign clemancy 
that the ſequeſtered — "grant 
anne 11 155 ff: ' bid bon 
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The right of inveſtiture having thus fully 
eſcheated to the Company, the (terms by 
which Cheyt Sing had been bound were no | 
longer obligatory.on either pay. Ehe Ze» 
mindary is knawn to be fully adequate to 
a very large increaſe of rent, and the preſſing 
exigencies of - Goveranient rendered an ad- 
vartce (in itſelf exceetlingly moderate) an obs 
ject of the utmoſt conſequence. Id was en · 
tirely fair and reaſonable in the Governors 
General to propoſe this additiun to the:res 
venue, and it wavequally optional in cha ne 
Rajah to have refuſed inveſtiture on thoſe 
conditions; but as the demands of Govern- 
ment, even on the new leaſe, bear no degree | 
of compariſon to the annual ſum alldfſed.on 
the lands, the «preſent Zemindar has 1 
cauſe to be pleaſed with rem 
1 a, nnen „ 40: 9490 za. 
Mr. Haſtings might with great propriety, 
and in ſtrict conformity to the feadab maxima 
of the Mogul Government, have mand | 

a large fum of money from the new 'Rajab, 
das a Mus ger, or ſine of renewal for his leaſo. 
in proof of this, 1 appeal to the — but 
one of Appendix, No. 14, to: th re- 
pee the Sclef Committee of laſt ſeſſion, 
| wherein 


2 J 


wherein is quoted an anſwer from the Roy- 
| R6yamz:andCangaggeaaPukerare 1 
cuſtoms of the country, and of —— 
che former Government) to certain queſtions 
to them in 1773, by the late 
Preſident and Council of Bengal, reſpecting 
the inheritable tenure of Zemindaries. It 
1 is uſual for the ſon of a Zemindar, after 
his father's death, to repair to the preſence, 
. and preſent! 4 Nuzzer to the King, chat a 
nnd may be made out in his name.“ 
A verylittle knowledge of Indian affairs will 
ſufpee to underſtand, that this NMuxæer of re- 
neui is always proportionate to the ſuppoſed 
value of the lands, and does not, at the ſame 
has here, in a very diſtinguiſhed manner, 
obtaining an eaſy: advance on the rent 
only, without proceeding to the {gal and 
cuſtomary extremity of a fine of renewal, — 
On the whole a traitor) has been puniſhed as 
| he! deſerved; bis uſeleſs. hoards have been 
brought into the maſs of general circulation; 
his ſucceſſion is ſo much "Sens gain to the 
een den 


11 
new Rajah, and the Company's affairs are 
aſſiſted in a critical moment by à fair and 
parties are benefited - at the expente of a 
villain and a murtherer. His catſe, I truſt, 
Wow aps: ny of 2 — 


The ground on which «ko ids 
ae article propoſed to have been inſerted 
in a treaty with the Raja of Berar, ill pro- 
bably proceed, I have taken from the twenty- 
read in the Houſe of Commons, on Monday, 
April 13, 1782. On that queſtion I believe 
ſlronger grounds of objection do not exilt, 


orthe learned mover of the reſolutions wW¹. es 


aſſuredly have brought them forward—theſe, 
therefore, ſuch as they now-ſtand, I ſhall beg 
leave with ſubmiſſion to canvaſs—Tn the firſt 


place, this ſecret article of the treaty with 


Booſla never came to a preliminary diſcuſſion: 


It lies buried in the ſame grave with that 
excellent young man whoſe untimely death 
prevented the negotiation. We now talk of 
that article as if it had been of public not- 
riety, whereas it never was divulged in India; 
nor was it meant to be included in the treaty, 
| if 


EW 
if Booſh. could have betn brought td any 
terms of alliance without it. Moſt certain it 
is, that ie Nizam never entertained a ſuſ- 
picion of its exiſtence, ox traces of it would 
be found in his expoſtulatory:correſpondeme 
with the two Prehdencies;2 yo weave baited 
with the hazardous conſequence of an of- 
ͤfenſive alliance with» the Rajah of Berar, 
** for the expreſs purpoſe of recovering for 
him the conqueſts made by the Nizaam, and 
_ © of uniting the dangerous powers. of dhe 
* Mabratta empire under ane attive com- 
mand. T heſe are arguments \addaptatuios 
vugus. the timorous foreboditigs af pruden- 
tial politics. Mr. Haſtings is a ſtateſman on a 
higher ſcale: and his genius, like: that of Au- 
guſtus over Antony's, looks down with an eye 
of unerring penetration on the ſouls of the 
Afiatic Princes, and anticipates the ſtroke that 
ſhall fruſtrate their defigns. We may wrangle 
and dogmatize here on the probable bias of 
contingent events, and magnify the ſormi- 
dable reſult of the Nizam's reſentment, or 
Booſla's ambition; but the Governor-General 


laughs at their pitiſul manteuvres. The ſame 


hand that plays the pawn, can throw the 
king off the board with one ſlight touch of 
R | the 
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the finger: 11 among bits 
of wood or ivory of its own form and order. 
I argue, firſt, that the propoſed treaty with 
the Raja of Berar was not for the expreſs pur- 
pole of recovering for him what had- been - 
ſeized by the Nizam, but for the expreſs pur- 
poſe of ſecuring. to ourſelves a neceſſary reve- 
nue and a ſubſtantial barrier on the weſtern 
fide of India: Secondly, that at the, time of = 
propoſing that; treaty, the | Nizam's ſingle 
power was of little or no weight in the poli- 
tical ſcale, and that his conſequence conſiſis 
in the prudence with which he has contrived , 
to appear prepared for war, without engaging 
in actual hoſtilities. His forte lies in the Ca- 
binet, and the late confederacy of the Indian 
Powers is his maſter · piece. But had Booſla 
and his Mahratta friends been the avowed an- 
tagoniſts of that league, inſtead of its parties, 
the Nizam's wiſdom muſt have ſought ſome 
freſh. ſubterfuge for his own ſafety. The 
« union of the Mahratta Empire under one 
active command,” is juſt. as little to be 
_ dreaded: We have now for ſome years ſup- 
ported a war againſt all the Mahratta States 
(formidable even to the combined forces of 
| . thoſe 
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thoſe very Mahrattas) has exerted all tits 
ſtrength againſt us on the other. Even ſhould 
we allow Booſla to have obtained his object 
in conſequence of our propoſed treaty: ſup- 
poſe him to have weakened the Nizam, united. 

dme Mahrattas, and ſettled with us; —here 

ſhould we have been more vulnerable than at 

ypreſent And who could have guaranteed to 
Booſla, the loyal and unſhaken adherence of all 

the reſtleſs, ambitious, and ' intriguing Chiefs 

of the Mahratta States to his ſtandard ? The 

bags policy which cbuld detach Mhadajee 

Scindia From the combination of his country- 

men, and at one effort convert him from an 

enemy to a moſt uſeful ally, would ſoon con - 

trive the means to diſſever any other ſimilar 
ceœeonfederacy- But the "Governor-General | 

3 "knew that ſuch an union would naturally ſoſ- 

ter in itſelf the ſeeds of its own diſſolution. 

The politics of Aſa have in fact undergone 

an entire revolution within a few centuries. 

„Of the four mighty Empires which onde ſhared 

- _ the whole between chem, that of China alone 

ſſtands undliminiſhed. The thrones of the 

Tartar, the Perſian, and the Mogul, are fal- 

1 Allen, never to riſe again. Their territories are 

1 | ee, and the magic chain, which 

ö bound 
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bound together and rivetted their authority, 
is vaniſhed into air. For myſelf, I attribute 
this phenomenon entirely to the diſcovery o 
the Cape of Good Hope, and to the improye- 
ment of navigation. Whether an impercep- 


tible change of opinions and manners ma 


have been formed by the gradual operation 
of commercial intercourſe, or by the influence 
of what other inſtrument this levelling ſyſteur 
may have been promoted, I do not attempt 
to explain: but the cauſe ſtrikes me with the 
ſtrongeſt convictich, and I am more impli- 
eitly confirmed in my ſentiments, when 1 
conſider the preſent condition of China.— 
Thoſe commereial prohibitions, by which 
one port only is ſuffered to admit foreign veſſels 
through the whole aſtoniſhing extent of that 
empire, are to me the pꝛedges of its duration. 
Should it once admit ſhips and colonies indifs = 

eriminately,.actum g de Republica. l am 
therefore inelined to think, that Aſia will never 
again ſee another very powerful and extenſive 
monarchy of any continuance, under a ſeries 
of Afiatic Printes; and of all events, which 
can intereſt my countrytnen in India, the 
union of all the Mahrattas ſeems to me the 
leaſt to be rr After all, we need 


mM | F 2 fear 


interior arrangements , of, 
- diſpatched five ſhips. of the li 


- have. heard of the danger of incarcing fs 
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fear neither any fingle power, nor any com- 
bination of native powers in Afia, whale the 
fea is our own : ſo long we ſhall, predominate 
by land, and no longer. Naval ſtrength is 


| like the iſland of Laputa; it commands 


dominion by neceſſity of , ſituation. , While 
men muſt either march or fail to con- 


queſt,” the latter will. always beat; and 


if flying be among the arts yet diſcover- 


able by man, that nion which mall invent 


for a time, rule over the habitahle globe. 
Had we laſt year cavilled leſs about the 
ian affaixs, and 
more to 
that quarter in proper time, we might 
now have aſſumed. a tone of irreſiſtable ſu · . 


periority in our negociations with the French 


for 2 participation of Indian territories. 
If the Raja of Berar, by our aſſiſtance, had 
weakened the Nizam, we ſhould no longer 


yengeance;and if we had been cloſely allied to 


_ theſe United Mahratta States, we had nothing 
to fear from them, till the alliance was broken. 


But even on that ſuppoſition, had the Mah- | 
PO PO A. POO PEO Fon 
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hay, Caghelled. by: the Pease ef thi: 


Secret Committee's reſolutions, the other 
native Princes of India, would moſt eagerly 


have embraced a combination with us, to 


counteract the effects of their encroachments: 
ſo that in the very effort of raiſing the Mah- 
rattas, we ſhould have enſured to ourſelves 
the We eee em their ingratitude. 
But the field of political conjecture is un- 
limited ; its paths perplexing and uncertain. 
Alt would be beſt to leave the fairy land 
of hypotheſis to that reſpectable veteran, 
whoſe peculiar province it is to give the 
graces of manly aloquence to the apologues 
of infantine ſimplicity ; Who, aſter having 
ine fe ctually tried his verfatile weapon on the 
firſt naval chatacter the world ever ſaw, and 
on a commander, whoſe laurels: the very 
blaſt of adverſity" bath-not been able-to;blight, 
now. wields it with two-handed impetuoſity 
againſt the Chatham of the Eaſt. But here 
alſo, he will not find the conflict more eaſy, 
nor the victory more ſecure than in his for · 
mer attacks. To charges of criminality, the 
defence will be ſhort, clear, and ſatisfaQory. 
We wait with confidence for; the trial. If it 
be urged, that Mr, Haſtings has involved 
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the Company in expenſive and cine 
wars, we appeal to the records at the India- 


Houſe to the reports arid appendixes of two 
Committees, and on their authority refute 
the accuſation. If it be ſaid, that he hath 
loſt the confidence of the country powers; 
we anſwer, that as far as preſumptive proof 
can be obtaiued on ſo complicated a mat- 
unter, w. are warranted in afferting, that > 
many off the ;firſt Potentates of India, and 
in particular tlie Nabob Vizief of Oude, 
the: Raja of Berar, the Nabob of the | 
' Carnatic; and the Nizam have, in many | 
and very J ſtrong inſlances: manifeſted 
«their perfe& reliance! on his integrity and 
*{honourt'=Finally; if it be | ſuggeſted, 
that he hath” forfeited the national character 
for moderation; we beg leave to premiſe 
upon the argument, that moderation is 
v/no/ part of our national character in 
® Afia;” and we will afterwards deny, that 
- the Governor-General hath in any degree 
forfeited our claim to that virtue. While 
we were known in Indja but as a Company 
of Merchants, While we ſubſiſted by the 
meer barter of commodities, and ſought by 
ſſumed affability the preference of a mar · 
5 ket, it 2 ſuppoled that our national 


1 : 
charalier was an objeRt of eonliittin. It. 
was our commercial charafer on which we 
relied for ſucceſs, and our behaviour was 
naturally ſuited to the ſubordination of our 

cirtcumſtances. It was Clive who gave us 
our firlt exiſtence as a nation in the Eaſt, and 
'Clive's virtues were not of the pitiful negative 
claſs. Valour and conduct formed the baſis 
of his pile; juſtice and honour were the 
cement of the ſuperſtructure. Then. it was 
that we exchanged the pliability of mercantile 
negotiation for the ſteadineſs of political in- 
dependence; that we acquired the character 
of a brave, a ſteady, and a generous people. 
If we are ſtill to be conſidered as mere mer - 
chants at home, it is but juſt: here we poſleſy 
neither kingdoms, nor revenues, nor armies: | 
but we are not, on that account, to be de- 3 
prived of our rights and privileges, war- | 
ranted to us both by law and charter. If by 
that moderation which we are inſtructed to 
practice, it be meant that we ſhould again re - 
© duce ourſelves to our original tate of "ig 
in India, we reply, © That our national cha- 
rater among Indians will not be at alt 
8 * improved by a meer compromiſe. of power 
among ee, and by OM a 
| * Governor- 
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| © Governor-General of Bengal on the part 
of the Crown, for him appointed by the 
Company. — But the language of Miniſtry 
is, that it is expedient to remove the preſent 
Sovernor- General: and who ſhall fix that 
ſhifting Proteus expediency, to bring him to 
cloſe examination ?—It will be ſaid, that Mr. 
Haſtings'srecallwill procure an immediate ceſſa - 
tion of hoſtilities in Aſia. The means however 
ſeem very inadequate. to the end propoſed. 
There are, as I think, but tro methods of bring 
ing an obſtinate enemy to terms: the one is by 
_ . vitory—the other by conceſſion. For the 
former, no man can be more amply quali- 
fied than Sir Eyre Coote: he is the idol of 
his army, the inſpiring genius of the field, and 
under him a Seapoy is ſomewhat more 
than an Aſiatic. The latter method may be 
deemed more conſiſtent with the preſent - ne. 
 derating principles: but its ſafety is yet very 
far from demonſtration. If conqueſt be 
within the -powers of humanity, we need not 
look farther for it than to Coote: hut he 
never could have taken the field, nor would 
he have maintained his poſt a ſingle day with- 
' _ out the wonderful aſſiſlance and ſupplies fur- 
niſhed him by the eee of Ben- 
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gal: and it will at leaft be a matter of much 
difficulty to find a man more fertile in re- 
ſources, and more gifted with the-powers of 
civil exertion, than Mr. Haſtings: A new | 
Governor, we are told, would be more mo- | 
derate in the articles on which he would agree 
to a peace. But we have not yet inconteſtably 
aſcertained the ullimatum of Mr. Haſtings's 
political moderation. His ſucceſſor would 
probably be a ſtranger to the internal ſtrength, 
to the relative advantages and private views of 
the different States of India; in their language 
he muſt be totally deficient : and at all events, 
will be reduced to the neceſſity of acting upon 
the dictates of ſubſidiary khowledge. He will 
| fee all things through a cloud, and at ſecond 
hand. The preſent Governor-General can 
hear, and ſpeak, and judge for himſelf, While 
we conderan his want of moderation, we for- 
get that this very conduct may be founded on 
the meer principles of public prẽſervation.— 
It is probable enough, that he may have ſo 
accurately compared our exigencies with our 

means, as to have ſeen the abſolute impoſſi- 
bility as well as impropriety of conceſſion.— 
We have a large eſtabliſhment, an increaſing 
demand for money, and a heavy debt; 
it ſurely would not be prudent (even in 4 na- 


! 
tional view, as long as the old adage * ſalts 
| pPopuli ſuprema lex eſto, ſhall be ſound policy) 
6 to admit of ſuch a peace as ſhould leave 
| us no human chance of ever reducing our 
5 mcumbrances! A peace founded on the 
bh; voluntary dereliction of thoſe expreſs objects 
6 for which we have ſo long contended, would 
prove no leſs faithleſs than diſreputable. An 
acknowledgment of pr eſent inferiority would 
but provoke, future demands; and if we con- 
cede any thing now for the ſake of tranquillity, 
the moment our enemies ſh all have recruited: 
their flrength, they will again commence ho- 
Rilities, in hopes of farther conceſſions. To- 
ciole the war, without- ſettling the balance of 
' Power, would but expole the ſcale to the per- 
petual chance of new vibrations from the 
ſlighteſt accident: we have nearly obtained 
Bs | poſſeſſion of the beam, and why: ſhould we 
wantonly reject it? The preſent ſtruggles 
may be compoſed on a ſyſtem that ſhall pre- 
ferve the calm of all our Aſiatic connexions 
for. half a century, or they may be ſuſpended 
by an inſidious truce, which all the parties 
will be forward to break. Iwill hazard a 
conjecture, which I dare flatter myſelf, Sir 
Vou will not wholly reject. Negotiations 
lor a general peace in Europe have been 
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for ſome time on the tapis: among the | 
various reaſons. imagined for their pro- 

traction, a difference with regard to the parti- 

cipation of territories in India is the moſt * 

generally received. The French are thouglit 

to ſpin out the preliminaries, in hopes that 

ſome unfavourable turn of our affairs in the 

Carnatic may enable tbem to diftate more 

humiliating terms. Now I have not a 

doubt, but if our W ee at the firſt 

opening of the preſent ſeſſion, had ſuddenly 

recalled Mr. Haſtings, an& inſiſted on his 

quitting the chair on the inſtant arrival of his Re 

ſucceſſor, that the Cabinet of Verſailles would ö 

abruptly have broken off the treaty, and have 

truſtled more to the effects of our ill-· timed 

reſolution, than to their own arms, (an object 

which I think them to have ſtill in view) for 

the event of another Indian campaign. Our 

new Governor, Sir, were he to deſcend from 

heaven in their ſight, would excĩte diſtruſt 

in ſome of our allies, fear in many, and 
an expectation of change in all. Iritereſt 
would induce ſome to ſlipulate for freſh 
advantages as the price of their alfiance r 
apprehenſion would perſuade others to ſtand 
neuter, until they ſhould have ſeen the pro- 
bablo May of the new Govertior'g 
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conduct. A circumſtance which thus damped 


the ardour of our friends, would in the ſame 


degree add vigour to the exertions of our 
adverſaries. Chance at leaſt would be in 


their favour. They have beholden but 


Clive and Haſtings, on whole fide deſtiny 
Itſelf ſeemed to contend, and they know as 


well as ourſelves that extraordinary men do 


not ule to ſpring up like muſhrooms. On 
the whole, this doctrine of expediency, which 
is now to be the engine for Mr. Haſtings's 


quent was the very plea for his continuation, 
at the laſt General Court of Proprietors. 1 


appeal to the proteſts of the diſſentient Di- 


reddors, I appeal to the nervous and irre- 


fiſtable eloquence of the day's debate, whether 
any reaſon be ſo forcibly urged, or ſo de- 
cidedly concluſive, as that of the neceſſity for 


_ -prolonging the authority of the preſent Go- 
vernor - General, on account of the very per- 
plexed ſtate of our affairs. This is the argu- 


ment on which be has been ſupported. by his 


immediate employers, it is now the charge 
on which he is to be degraded. Admirable 
pliability of language, which (as we are told 


of a Hebrew word that may fignify either 


0 bleſs or to curſe) can ſave at one end of the 


town and damn at the other! Like the ob- 
eo nr iterated 
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literated characters of ſome illegible inſcrip- 
tion, that ſuit equally with an Otho or an 
old button, a Roman ſhield, or a ruſly 
pot- lid! | 


When Mr. Haſtings's recall ſhall have been 
irrevocably doomed by the whole legiſlative 
power, the buſineſs of exped:ency is ſtill but 
half accompliſhed. The greater moiety of 
'the tafk is to find another Governor-General 
more fit for our purpoſe, and to eſtabliſh him 
in our opinions on the baſis of conviction. 
If You be diſſatisfied with the capacity of 
your bailiff or ſteward, you diſmiſs him, I 
grant, bat not till you have ſeen another 
whoſe character you approve on a cloſe en- 
quiry, and whoſe abilities you aſcertain to be 
ſuch as will ſuit you, by the manner in which 
he has been uſed to exerciſe them. A Go- 
'vernor-General is the ſteward of the Com- 
pany : his capacity muſt be ſuited to the 
nature of his office, and be broken in to its 
functions by experience. The bungling work 
made by General Clavering and his majority, 
the glaring abſurdities obtruded on the public 
by Mr. F., after fix years reſidence in 
tte habits of buſineſs, have given the Com- 

pany a ſurſeit of experimental government: 
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and this is not the moment for a trial. He 
who ſhall not conſent, who ſhall not wiſh to 
learn his political leſſon from our preſent 
| Governor-General, and who ſhall not even 
ſtipulate to act for ſome time with him, will, 
J fear, riſk much of his own fame, perhaps 


of his employer's welfare, by attempting to 


act e y without him. 


There is. a exatiion, which-1-dcem:nt con- 
ſiderable magnitude, in the recall of Mr. 
Haſtings. Shall his ſucceſſor he of the civil or 


military line? J am free to acknowledge, that 


if the ſeparation had not been ſo well deſined, | 
and the ſeparate duties ſo ably fulfilled, it 
might perhaps be advantageous for our ſervice, 
to have the two departments of Govenor- 
General, and of Commander in Chief, holden 
by the ſame perſon ; but the point. on which 
I demur, is, whether it were better that our 
Governor-General ſhould poſſeſs. civil power, 
engrafted upon a flock of military habits, or 
military command (neceſſarily exempted from 
field duty) added to civil experience. When 
'L conſider, that to a Governor, whole tunc- 
tions muſt be in a great meaſure commercial, 
civil, political, and legiſlative, the ſcience of 
war, and the knowledge of tactics, cannot 7 | 


/ 
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of much importance ; that military arrange- 
ments ought to engroſs but a very ſmall por- 
tion of his time, and bear no compariſon to 
the more immediately incumbent duties of his 
ſtation ; that the unaſſuming, and almoſt in- 
-perceptible exerciſe of authority, to which 
Britiſh ſubjects in India have been ever ac- 
cuſtomed under a civil Governor, can but 
rarely be accommodated to thoſe ideas of 
ſupremacy acquired by military command, - 
I am internally biaſſed to the pretenſions of 
the Civilian. When I look into the records. 
of the Company, and would examine facts, 
to ſupport or overthrow my opinion, I feel 
that inſtances corroborate the bias. I remem- 
ber, that on the ſubje& of an improper va- 
luation of gold coin compared to filver, under 
Lord Clive's adminiſtration in Bengal, the 
noble General pleaded in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, that a knowledge of the proportions of 
intrinſic value in the precious metals was out of 
has line. I remember the excuſe furniſhed by the 
Company themſelves, for Sir Hector Munro, 
when in paragraph 162 of their General 
Letter to Fort St. George, of 10th January, 
1781, they write, © the concurrence of Ge- 
* neral Munro, in the reſolution for aboliſh- 
ing the appointment of a Committee of 

| 6 0 Circuit, 
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Circuit, and the countenance given by him 

to very improper meaſures, on ſeveral 

d occaſions, relative to the letting of the 

_ « diſtricts, deſerve the ſtrongeſt marks of our 
« diſpleaſure ; but as" thoſe ſubjefls were foreign 
* to the Generals military profeſſhon, we- ſhall 
not, on the preſent occaſion, proceed fur- 
* ther, than to expreſs our diſapprobation 
* of his conduct. Another inſtance I find 
in Appendix, No. 3, to the firſt report of 
the Select Committee of laſt ſeſſion, _ 
Extract from General Sir Eyre Coote's - 
minute, in conſultation, 24th Oct. 1780. 
As the determining upon points, relative 
to law proceedings, has fallen ſo little 

e witbin the limits of my profeſſion, I acknow- 

 *« ledge mylelf inadequate to the forming a 

<« thorough judgment, concerning the plan 

b propoſed by the Governor - General.” — 

Here then, we have one of the Company's 

Commanders in Chief acquitted of reſponſi- 

- bility for errors of the firſt importance in 
revenue matters, on account of his profeſſion. 
Another, whoſe ſervices have but this inſtant 
been honoured with the thanks of both 
Houſes, and who. was once (as I have heard) 

à Candidate for the Government of Bengal, 
© Pleads his profeſſion in apology for not enter- 

ing igto the diſcuſſion of a * : 
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Yet revenue, at leaſt, is the firſt concern of the 

Bengal adminiſtration, and frequent occaſions 
will ariſe for the exerciſe of a tried judgment, 
on queſtions of coinage, of commerce, of 
civil and political negociation, of practical 
government, and of legiſlation. Far be it 
from me to ſuggeſt, and I do from my ſoul 
renounce the idea, that any one of thoſe 
noble and honourable perſons, whom the 
conjectures of the public have, at. different 
times, named for the ſucceſſion to that high 
office, be not amply qualified for the taſk. 
While I allow them every advantage of 
patural and acquired abilities, I am within the 
pale of reſpect, when I venture to hint, that 
experience may be wanting to the completion 
of their characters: nor do I think that any 
one. of them could more effeQually conſult 
his own honour, as well as his duty to his 
countty, than by dedicating a portion of his 
time, to the habits : of ſeeing with his own 
eyes, and of judging upon his own know- 
ledge, before he laynches out to at upon his 
own bottom. 


I have now, Sir, only to beg pardon for 
the length of this intruſion : its deſign, I am 
ſure, You will not condemn, If it ſhould 

| H in 
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